ISO   FORTY YEARS IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT

windows either did not open or did not shut, the trains were always
late. The only thing that was always good was tea.

When the Russians came into the war, I doubted if their trans-
port would*work. Their permanent way, their rolling stock and
their engines, when I was there, were all unsatisfactory. I have
no doubt the Germans thought the same: that is why they attacked.
But the indomitable will of the Russian overcame all obstacles.
The Russian is nearer Nature than the Western European, and he
can improvise and is able to succeed with the second best in a way
that a more sophisticated people could not manage. I am told
the Americans would not make a move in the war until everything
was at hand, from typewriters to ice-water. They succeeded
through perfect efficiency. The Russians move on for the very
other reason, that they never have had gadgets and could therefore
adapt themselves to any conditions and had not to wait for supplies.

One of the difficulties of judging Russia is to disentangle what
is due to the Slav character and what to Communism. Much of
what we both liked and disliked existed long before Bolshevism.
The Russian is an Eastern European, half Oriental, with much of
the philosophy and patience of the East. I am glad I made that
visit. It is always dangerous to generalise from a few weeks' visit
to a country, especially a vast country like Russia, the fringe of
which we only touched. But even if you have only made a short
visit to a country, you are better able to understand what you read
about it than if you had never been there at all. The serious part
of the Russian experiment is the way they have up to now dis-
couraged contact with the outside world. That was significant
when I was there, and I am assured by reliable authorities that it
is still so to-day.

I don't see how they will be able to keep up the embargo, and
it is reasonable to assume the powers that be will now feel strong
enough to relax it. No doubt we can learn something from them,
and I am sure they can learn something from us. I would like to
see a free exchange of visits between the peoples of the two countries,
not shepherded, but permitted to move freely.

Above all, we must learn each other's language. Here we are
far more guilty than they are. It is quite a rare thing to find a
Britisher who can speak Russian, while English is extensively taught
in the U.S.S.R.

In the following year, 1935, I was to make a very different kind
of journey. All looked comparatively peaceful when the House
adjourned for the summer recess. Then appeared on the horizon
a cloud the size of a man's hand. No one in Britain was taking
much interest in Abyssinia except the experts in the Foreign Office.